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Annals of Sennacherib. 


This hexagon cylinder, called Bellino’s, is in the British Museum. It was 
published by Layard, in the first volume of the British Museum Inscriptions, 
plate 63. An admirable fac-simile of it was made by Bellino, and published 
in the Abhandlungen der k. Ges. d. Wissensch, zu Gottingen. 1850. Band 4. 

Sennacherib was a younger son of Sargon, and ascended the throne of As- 
syria in 705 B. C. Soon after he ascended the throne he was involved in a 
formidable war with Babylonia. On the death of his father, one of his 
brothers had been made king of Babylon, but died after a reign of only two 
years. The Babylonians raised a man named Hagisa in his place; but he 
reigned only one month, for Merodach-Baladan, who. had been expelled by 
Sargon, returned to Babylon and killed Hagisa, placing himself a second time 
on the throne, which he occupied nine months, when Sennacherib led an army 
against him and so defeated him that he was obliged to fly, and again became 
a fugitive. After devastating the country, Sennacherib placed on the 
throne a native of Babylonia, Bel-ibni, and then returned to Nineveh, carry- 
ing with him crowds of captives, and heavily laden with the spoil of the con- 
quered region. An account of these events is inscribed on this cylinder. It 
is translated by Mr. H. Fox Talbot, as follows: 

TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

Line 1. Sixty-three inscribed lines: (written) in the seventh month of the 

year whose ¢ponym was Nebo-liha, Prefect of Arbela. 


2 Sennacherib, the great King, the powerful King, the King of Assyria, 
the King unrivalled, the pious monarch, the worshipper of the great gods. 
3, The protector of the just: the lover of the righteous : 





* Some words here follow, in praise of the king, the meaning of which is uncertain, 
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4 The noble warrior, the valiant hero, the first of all Kings, the great 
punisher of unbelievers, who are breakers of the holy festivals. 

5 Ashur, the great Lord, has given to me an unrivalled monarchy. Over 
all Princes he has raised triumphantly my arms. 


6 In the beginning of my reign I defeated Marduk Baladan, King of Baby- 
lonia, and his allies the Elamites, in the plains near the city of Kish. 

7 In the midst of that battle he quitted his camp, and fled alone; he es- 
caped to the city of Gutzumman: he got into the marshes full of reeds and 
rushes, and so saved his life. 


8 The chariots, wagons, horses, mules, camels, and dromedaries, which 
in the midst of the battle he had abandoned, were captured by my hands. 

9 I entered rejoicing into his palace in the city of Babylon: I broke open 
his royal treasury: gold and silver: vessels of gold and silver: precious 
stones of every kind: goods and valuables, and much royal treasure, 

10 his wife: the men and women of his palace: the noblemen: and those 
who ranked first among all his men of trust, and were clothed with the chief 
authority in the palace, I carried off, and I counted them as a spoil. 





‘ 
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11 I marched after him to the city Gutzumman, and I sent off my soldiers 
to search through the marshes and reeds. Five days they moved about rap- 
idly, but his hiding place was not discovered ! 


12 In the power of Ashur, my Lord, 89 large cities, and royal dwellings 
in the land of Chaldea, and 820 small towns in their neighborhood I as- 
sau'ted, captured, and carried off their spoils. 

13, The Urbi, and the Aramezans, and Chaldzans who were in the cities of 
Erech, Nipur, Kish, Herris-kalama, and Tiggaba, and the people of the 
cities which had been in rebellion I carried away, and I distributed them as 
a spoil, 

14 Belibus, the son of a Rabbani, who was Prefect of Suanna* city, who 
as a young man had been brought up in my palace, I placed over them as 
King of Leshan and Akkadi. : 

15 During my return, the Tribes of the Tuhamuna, Rihikhu, Yadakku, 
Hubudu, Kipri, Malikhu, Gurumu, Hubuli, Damunu, 

16 Gambulu, Khindaru, Ruhuha, Bukudu, Khamranu, Hagaranu, Nab- 
atu, and Lihutahu (Arameans all of them, and rebels), 1 completely con- 
quered. 

17 208,000 people, male and female; 7,200 horses and mules; 11,173 
asses; 5,230 camels; 80,100 oxen; 800,600 sheep; a vast spoil, I carried 
off to Assyria. 

18 In the course of my expedition I received the great tribute of Nebo-bil- 
zikri, Chief of Ararat: gold, silver, meshukan wood of great size, mules, 
camels, oxen and sheep. 


19 The people of the city Khirimmi, obstinate enemies, who from old 
times had never bowed down to my yoke, I destroyed with the sword. Not 
one soul escaped. 

20 That district I settled again. One ox, ten sheep, ten goats (these 
twenty beasts being the best of every kind), I appointed (as a sacrifice) to 
the gods of Assyria, my Lords, in every township.t 

21 In my second expedition, Ashur, the Lord, giving me confidence, | 
marched against the land of the Kassi and Yatsubi-galla,{ obstinate enemies, 
who from old times had never submitted to the Kings, my fathers. 

22 Through the thick forests and in the hilly districts I rode on horseback, 
for I had left my two-horse chariot in the plains below. But in dangerous 
places I alighted on my feet, and clambered like a mountain goat. 

23 The city of Beth-Kilamzakh, their great city, I attacked and took. 
The inhabitants, small and great, horses, mules, asses, oxen, and sheep, I 
carried off from it and distributed them as spoil. 





*Suanna was the name of a part of Babylon, which was accounted sacred. 


+ Into the conquered country: he introduced the Assyrian worship, and of course made due provision for the 
support of the priests, and sacrifices to the gods. 


t/ e., “ Men of great stature.”—Name of a tribe. 
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24 Their smaller towns without number I overthrew, and reduced them 
to heaps of rubbish. A vast building, which was their Hall of Assembly, 
I burnt with fire, and left it in ruins. 

25 I rebuilt that city of Beth-Kilamzakh, and I made it into a strong for- 
tress. Beyond former times I strengthened it and fortified it. People drawn 
from lands subdued by my arms I placed to dwell within it. 

26 The people of Kassi and Yatsubi-galla, who had fled away from my 
arms, I brought down from the mountains, and in the cities of Kar-Thisbe 
and Beth-Kubitti I caused them to dwell. 

27 In the hands of my General, the Prefect of Arrapkha, I placed them. 
A stone tablet I made: I wrote on it the victories which I had gained over 
them, and within the city I set it up. 

28 Then I turned round the front of my chariot, and I took the road to 
the land of Illipi. Before me Ispabara their King abandoned his strong 
cities, and his treasuries, and fled to a distance. 

29 All his broad country I swept like a mighty whirlwind. The city 
Marupishti, and the city Akkudu, his royal residences, and 34 great cities, 
with numberless smaller towns in their neighborhood, 

30 I ravaged, destroyed, and burnt them with fire. I cut down their 
woods. Over their corn fields I sowed thistles.. In every direction I left 
the land of Illipi a desert. 

31 The inhabitants, small and great, male and female, horses, mules, 


asses, oxen, and sheep beyond number, I carried off, and sent them away 
until none were left. 


32 The strong cities of Sisirta and Kummakhli, and the smaller towns in 
their neighborhood, together with the whole province of Beth-Barrua, I 
cut off from his land, and added them to the empire of Assyria. 

33 I established the city of Ilinzash, to be the royal city and metropolis of 
that province. I abolished its former name, and I gave it the name of the 
city of Sennacherib. 

34 During my return I received a great tribute from the distant Medians, 
who, in the days of the Kings, my fathers, no one*had ever heard even the 
name of their country; and I made them bow down to the yoke of my 
Majesty. . 

35 In those days, Niniveh, the exalted city, the city beloved by Ishtar: 
within which dwells the worship of all the gods and goddesses, 

36 The ancient “min* of its palace, those of old time had stamped its clay 
with sacred writing, and repeated it in the companion-tablets. 

37 A splendid place, a storehouse of every kind, and a treasury for all 
their jewels and regalia, they erected within it. 


* The ¢imin was the clay tablet or cylinder deposited in the foundation stone, or sometimes at the four cor- 
ners of a building. It was regarded with peculiar reverence. So the Hebrews appear to have regarded the 
“ 


corner stone.”” It was intended to remain for ever. If found by a subsequent king, it was to be read with 
reverence, and restored to its former place. 
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38 Of all the Kings of former days, my fathers who went before me, who 


reigned before me over Assyria, and governed the city of Bel,* 
* Niniveh, 


39 And every year without fail augmented its interior rooms, and treas- 
ured up in them all their revenues which they received from the four coun- 
tries, 

40 Not one among them all, though the central palace was too small to 
be their royal residence, had the knowledge, nor the wish to improve it. 

41 As to caring for the health of the city, by bringing ‘streams of water 
into it, and the finding of new springs, none turned his thoughts to it, nor 
brought his heart to it. 


42 Then, I, Sennacherib, King of Assyria, by command of the gods, re- 
solved in my mind to complete this work, and I brought my heart to it. 

43, Men of Chaldza, Aram, Manna, Kue, and Cilicia, who had not bowed 
down to my“yoke, I brought away as captives, and I compelled them to 
make bricks. 

44 In baskets made of reeds which I cut in the land of Chaldza, I made 
the foreign workmen bring their appointed tale of bricks, in order to com- 
plete this work. 

45 The former palace, of 360 measures long, adjoining the gardens of the 
Great Tower: 80 measures wide, adjoining the watchtower of the temple of 
Ishtar: 134 measures wide, adjoining the watchtower of the house of wor- 
ship: and 95 measures wide,.....* 

46 Which the Kings, my fathers, who went before me, had built for their 
royal residence, but had not beautified its front. 


47 The river Tibiltit had ruined the brickwork of it when it ravaged the 
quays of the central city.{ The trees of its gardens had been burned for 
firewood years ago. 

48 For a long time this river had undermined t);” front of the palace. In 
the high waters of its floods it had made great re.uts .1 the foundations, and 
had washed away the “min. 


49 That small palace I pulled down, the whole of it. I made a new chan- 
for the river Tibilti, I regulated its water, I restrained its flow. 

50 Within its old limits I walled up its stream. The low platform] 
I raised higher, and paved it firmly with stones of great size, covered with 


* The scribe has left this line unfinished, from its length, notwithstanding that he wrote the letters as close 
together as possible. He might have continued it in the following line, but would not doso. This is a clear 
proof that the sense was sometimes sacrificed to beauty of writing. 


+ Perhaps another name for the Tigris, meaning ‘‘ The Stream of Fertility.” Most of the rivers appear to 
have had fanciful or poetical names, a list of which is given in 2 R, plate 51. We there read that the Euphrates 
was called, ‘‘ Life of the Land;’’ and the Tigris, ‘‘ Babilat Nukhsi,”’ or ‘‘ Stream of Gladness,’’ etc., etc, 

} The old palace is called in the Bull inscription, ‘‘ The Palace of the Central City.” See 3 R, 13, line 4 of 
the second column. 


The old palace being pulled down, its platform remained, but so low as to be nearly on a level with the 
neighbouring river. 
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bitumen, for a space of 354 measures in length, and 279 in breadth.* That 
space I elevated above the waters, and restored it to be again dry ground. 

51 1700 measures long: 162 measures wide, on the upper side towards 
the north: 217 measures wide in the center, 

52 386 measures wide, on the lower side towards the south, fronting the 
river Tigris, I completed the mound, and I measured the measure. 

53 Ona high festival, in a great affluence of the people, I replaced the 
timin.t With a layer of large stones I enclosed its place, and I made its 
deposit secure. 

54 The written records of my name, 160 fathoms of bas-reliefs, I sculp- 
tured in the palace, but the lower part of the wall, next to the ground, I left 
to be filled up in future times. 

55 Afterwards I resolved to have more tablets carved. I sculptured 
twenty fathoms of them in addition to the former ones, so that I formed 180 
fathoms of them altogether. 

56 The enclosure itself I increased beyond what it was in former days: 
above the measure of the former palace I enlarged it, and I liberally aug- 
mented its dwellings, { 

57 And its fine buildings of ivory, dan wood, ku wood, meshukan wood, 
cedar wood, cypress wood, and pistachio wood. And in the midst I placed 
my royal residence, the palace of Zakdi-nu-isha. || 

58 Around it I planted the finest of trees, equal to those in the land of 
Khamana, which all the knowing prefer to those of the land of Chaldza. 

59 By my care I caused the uprising of springs in more than forty places 
in the plain: I divided them into irrigating canals for the people of Niniveh, 
and gave them to be their own property. 

60 To obtain water to turn the flour mills, I brought it in pipes from 
Kishri to Niniveh, and I skilfully constructed water-wheels. 

61 I brought down the perennial waters of the river Kutzuru,§ from the 
distance of half a Xaséu,§ into those reservoirs, and I covered them well.** 


62 Of Niniveh, my royal city, I greatly enlarged the dwellings. Its 
streets, I renovated the old ones, and I widened those which were too nar- 
row. I made them as splendid as the sun. 


63 In future days, if one of the Kings, my sons, whom Ashur shall call to 


* This measurement is added from another account (Layard’s Inscriptions, plate 31, line 16, confirmed by 
the Bull Incription, Layard, plate 62, line 23). 


+ This does not seem to contradict what was said before (line 48), that the old ¢é#in was washed away : for 
its memory may have survived in the traditions of the people, and a new copy may have been deposited in the 
platform of Sennacherib’s palace. 


t The palace enclosure contained many separate buildings, appropriated to various uses, and some of them 
were, perhaps, the dwellings of the great officers of state. 


| Z. e., Has not an equal. 
2 Still called the Khausser, 


{ Three miles and a half. **In the East it is essential to keep wells covered. 
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the sovereignty over this land and people; when this palace shall grow old 
and decay, 

64 Shall repair its injuries, shall see the written record of my name, shall 
pour a libation on the altar, and sacrifice a victim, and shall then replace it 
in its place: Ashur will hear and accept his prayers. 


The Resurrection of Assyria. 


Assyria was the center and starting-point of the civilization which 
afterwards spread throughout Western Asia. Until the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian ‘history 
was at once meager and uncertain. Long before the Semitic period, or 
even before the earliest period of which we have contemporaneous record, 
the Accadian characters had all been classified and arranged. The libraries 
established by the Assyrian kings at Assur, Calah and Nineveh were thrown 
open to the public. The tablets and books were all numbered and arranged 
in order, and the table of the chapters in the great astronomical work com- 
piled for Sargon’s library at Agadé (B. C. 3800), enjoins the student to hand 
to the librarian, in writing, the numbers of the book or chapter he wishes 
to procure. 

The literature contained in these libraries comprised every branch of 
learning known at the time. Historical and mythical documents; religious 
compositions; legal, geographical, astronomical, and astrological treatises ; 
poems, fables and proverbs; grammatical and lexical disquisitions; lists of 
stones and trees, of birds and beasts; copies of treaties, of commercial 
transactions, correspondence, royal proclamations—all were represented. 
The mythological and religious literature was particularly extensive and 
interesting. Among the latter must be classed certain penitential hymns, 


which may favorably compare with the Hebrew Psalms. Thus in one of 
them we read: 


I lay on the ground, and none seized me by the hand; 

I wept, and my palms none took. 

I cried aloud, there was none that would hear me; 

I am in darkness and trouble; I lifted not myself up. 

To my God my distress I referred, my prayer I addressed.” 


The records of this wonderful country, far more important than those of 
Egypt to the student of Scripture, have been brought to light in the most 
dramatic manner. We condense from an article in a recent number of Zhe 
Union Seminary Magazine, by Rev. Dr. Moore, of the Union Theological 
Seminary of Hampden-Sidney, Va., showing how some of these remarkable 
remains have been brought to light: 

‘‘For ages the people of the surrounding country have been carrying 
away the hard bricks from these mounds in large quantities for the purpose 
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of building houses in Baghdad and other modern towns, but it never occurred 
to them to make a thorough exploration of the mounds. In addition to the 
fact that they are ignorant and superstitious, it is well known that the 
Mohammedan Bible, the Quoran, prohibits all painting and sculpture, lest * 
they should lead the people back to idolatry. As the whole population is 
Mohammedan, and as they knew from the accidental revelations made by 
the rain-washed ravines that the contents of the mounds included such*works 
of art, this prohibition deterred them effectually from undertaking any 
systematic excavations. Moreover, European scholars, until near the middle 
of our own century, remained strangely indifferent to the mystery of these 
Assyrian mounds. ‘This want of interest may be in part explained by 
their peculiar nature. They are so different from other ruins. A row ot 
massive pillars or of stately columns cut out on the clear blue sky, with the 
desert around or the sea at their feet,—a broken arch or battered tombstone 
clothed with ivy and hanging creepers, with the blue and purple mountains 
for a background, are striking objects which first take the eye by their 
beauty, then invite inspection by the easy approach they offer. But these 
hugh, shapeless heaps! What labor to remove even a small portion of 
them! And when that is done, who knows whether their contents will at 
all repay the effort and expense?’ 

‘** This indifference on the part of Occidental scholars in regard to the 
buried ruins of the Assyro-Babylonian civilization continued almost down to 
our own day. Mr. Rich, the representative of the East India company, at 
Baghdad, did indeed make a small beginning as early as 1811, continuing 
his work at intervals until 1820, visiting and measuring various mounds, and 
employing men (at his own expense) to dig for the contents. But he had 
little success. The few inscribed bricks and other relics which he found 
were placed in the British Museum, and it was to these that Layard referred 
when he said that up to 1842 ‘a case three feet square inclosed all that 
remained, not only of the great city, Nineveh, but of Babylon itself!’ 

‘*The next explorer was Monsieur P. C. Botta, whose appointment as 
French consul at Mosul in 1842 marks an epoch in the history of Assyrian 
excavation. This town stands on the western bank of the Tigris, just 
opposite the ruins of ancient Nineveh. Mr. Botta therefore naturally began 
his operations on the larger of the two mounds which cover those ruins, 
called by the natives Aoyunjik, and labored for about three months, sinking 
perpendicular shafts from the top, with very disappointing results. One 
day a peasant from a distant village who stood watching the work and who 
noticed that every fragment of brick and alabaster unearthed was carefully 
picked out of the rubbish and preserved, asked the reason for these strange 
proceedings, and, when informed that they were looking for sculptured 
stones, remarked that they ought to try the mound on which his village was 
built, as many such things had been exposed when they were digging for 
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the foundations of new houses. Mr. Botta had often been deceived by 
similar statements, but after a while concluded to act on the suggestion thus 
made and sent a few men to the mound indicated, which is called Khorsabad 
and stands about fourteen miles north of Kayunjzk on the same side of the 
river and farther from it. On sinking a well here, his workmen came to 
the top of a wall which they presently found to be lined with sculptured 
slabs of gypsum. This discovery brought Botta himself to the spot at once. 
He opened a wide trench following the direction of the'wall, and, to his 
astonishment and delight, soon found himself in a hall lined all round with 
sculptured slabs (except where interruptions marked doorways into other 
chambers), covered with representations of battles and sieges. ‘* He walked 
asinadream. It was a new and wonderful world suddenly opened. For 
these sculptures evidently recorded the deeds of the builder, some powerful 
conqueror and king. And those long and close lines engraved in the stone, 
all along the slabs, in the same peculiar character as the short inscriptions 
on the bricks that lay scattered on the plain—they must surely contain the 
text fo these sculptured illustrations. But who is to read them? They are 
not like any known writing in the world and may remain a sealed book 
forever. Who, then, was the builder? To what age belong these structures? 
Which of the wars we read about are here portrayed? None of these 
questions, which must have strangely agitated him, could Mr. Botta have 
answered at the time. But not the less to him remains the glory of having 
first, of living men, entered the palace of an Assyrian king. Mr. Botta 
henceforth devoted himself exclusively to the mound of Khorsabad. His 
discovery created an immense sensation in Europe. Scholarly indiffer- 
ence was not proof against so unlooked-for a shock; the revulsion was 
complete and the spirit of research and enterprise was effectually aroused 
not to slumber again. The French consul was supplied by his . 
government with ample means to carry on excavations on a large scale.’ 
The whole of the great building first discovered by Botta (which is now 
known to be the palace of Sargon, king of Assyria, B. C. 722-705, the same 
who is mentioned in Isaiah 20:1) was disentombed by the beginning of 1845, 
as well as the remains of a temple and a grand porch, and the French ex- 
plorer returned 'to Paris ‘with the splendid collection of Assyrian sculptures 
and inscriptions which may now be seen in the Louvre. 

‘* We come now to the most illustrious name in the history of Assyro- 
Babylonian excavation. Austen Henry Layard, who began operations the 
same year that Botta quit, 1845. Layard had visited the mounds opposite 
Mosul in 1840, and again in 1842, when he found Botta engaged in his 
unsuccessful work at Koyunjik. These travels in Mesopotamia, taken with 
a strong taste for antiquarian research, developed in this enthusiastic and 
fearless young Englishman a determination to explore some of the mounds 
himself. But there seemed to be an insuperable difficulty, viz. the lack of 
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funds to carry on the costly excavations. This difficulty was happily met 
by the generous offer of Sir Stratford Canning, then British embassador to 
Constantinople, to defray the expense of the work for a limited period from 
his own pocket. The mound selected by Layard, called Mimroud by the 
natives, is situated on the eastern bank of the Tigris, about as far below 
Mosul and Koyunjik as Khorsabad is above, 7. ¢., about 14 miles. He began 
work here in November, 1845, and was successful from the start, in spite of 
innumerable hardships and hindrances. The violent rains of winter, the 
fierce heats of summer (‘the thermometer generally ranged from 112 deg. to 
115 deg. in the shade’), the destructive whirlwinds and sand storms, the 
annoyance of swarming vermin—these material hardships affected his 
comfort and health, but they were easier to bear after all than the vexatious 
interference of the Turkish officials and their ignorance, bigotry and rapacity. 

** Instead of sinking shafts from the top, Layard dug trenches from the 
sides at different points toward the center of the mound, high enough to 
clear the great foundation platform and reach the palace walls themselves. 
This is the scientific method of excavation, and he rapidly unearthed great 
numbers of inscribed slabs and after a while some sculptures in bas-relief 
representing various battle scenes in an exceedingly spirited manner. ‘One 
day, as Layard was returning to the mound from an excursion, he was met 
on the way by two Arabs who had ridden out to meet him at full speed, and 
from a distance shouted to him in the wildest excitement: ‘ Hasten, O Bey, 
hasten to the diggers! for they have found Nimrod himself. It is wonderful, 
but it is true! We have seen him with our eyes. There is no God but 
God!’ Greatly puzzled, he hurried on, and, descending into the trench, 
found that the workmen had uncovered a gigantic head, the body to which 
was still imbedded in earth and rubbish. This head, beautifully sculptured 
in the alabaster furnished by the neighboring hills, surpassed in height the 
tallest man present. The great, shapely features, in their majestic repose, 
seemed to guard some mighty secret and to defy the bustling curiosity of 
those who gazed on them in wonder and fear.’ Layard ‘ saw at once that 
the head must belong to a winged lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad 
and Persepolis,’ but he says—‘I was not surprised that the Arabs had been 
amazed and terrified at this apparition. One of the workmen, on catching 
the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown down his basket and run off 
toward Mosul as fast as his legs could carry him.’ His report of the 
discovery threw the town into such a commotion that it became necessary 
for Layard to discontinue his work for a while, until the excitement among 
the image-hating Mussulmans had somewhat subsided. 

‘¢ We are tempted to describe in detail the progress of his operations and 
especially the dramatic incidents connected with the removal of the great 
human-headed, eagle-winged bulls from the mounds in which they had lain 
for ages, and their transportation, first in an improvised cart drawn across 
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the plain by hundreds of shouting Arabs, and afterwards down the Tigris 
on a raft to Busrah, and thence to London; but we must refrain. A 
meagre summary of Layard’s great discoveries is all that we can give. At 
Nimroud he unearthed three large Assyrian palaces: (1) The Northwest 
Palace, built by the bloody Asurnasirpal (884-858 B. C.), which yielded a 
very rich return of interesting objects and inscriptions; (2) The Central 
Palace, probably built by Shalmaneser II. (858-823 B. C.), where he found 
the celebrated Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser, which speaks of Jehu, king of 
Israel, and describes the tribute paid by him to the Assyrian monarch, and 
which is well known to many readers of this journal who have seen the 
plaster cast fac-simile of it in the library of Union Theological Seminary ; 
(3) The Southwest Palace, built by the able and far-sighted Esarhaddon 
(680-669 B. C.), who is mentioned by name in 2 Kings 19: 37, and referred 
to in 2 Chron. 33: 11. 

‘¢ After making these discoveries, and others of minor interest, at Nimroud, 
Layard carefully filled up with earth all the chambers he had brought to 
light, thus reburying the ruins and securing against injury all the sculptures 
which he had not shipped to England, and then, as a small sum of money 
still remained at his disposal, he determined to devote it to an examination 
of the vast mound of Koyunjik, where Botta had made his first unsuccessful 
attempt. Pursuing the same plan he had adopted at Nimroud, Layard soon 
discovered the palace of Sennacherib (705-681 B. C.), the braggart king 
who threatened Jerusalem, and whose army was smitten by the angel of 
Jehovah, with the loss of 185,000 men in a single night (Is. 37: 36). With 
this discovery Layard’s first expedition, which had occupied about two | 
years, came to an end. He returned to England and shortly afterwards 
published an account of his work in two large volumes entitled ‘ Nineveh 
and Its Remains.’ The book created a great sensation. The London Times 
spoke of it as follows: ‘ This is, we think, ¢he most extraordinary work of the 
present age, whether with reference to the wonderful discoveries it describes, 
its remarkable verification of our early Biblical history, or the talent, courage 
and perseverance of its author.’ The British government now became 
interested in the matter, and in 1849 granted Layard leave of absence from 
his diplomatic post at Constantinople for the purpose of making a second 
expedition, and also appointed Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, a native Arab who 
was then British consul at Mosul, to assist him. Of the results of this 
expedition (1849-1851) Layard has given a full account in his portly volume 
entitled ‘ Discoveries Among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon.’ First of 
all, he completed the work he had begun at the mound of Koyunjik, 
laying bare the whole of the palace of Sennacherib (705-681 B. C.), 
as restored by his grandson Asurbanipal. It proved to be the largest 
yet found, containing seventy-three rooms. In the neighboring mound 
of Nebi-Yunus also he found palaces of Ramman-Nirari (811-782 B. 
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C.), Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.), and Esarhaddon (680-669 B. C.). He 
reopened the mound at Nimroud, visited several sites in Babylonia (which 
however he was not able to explore thoroughly), and made some excavations 
at Kaleh-Shergat (ancient Asshur) on the western bank of the Tigris, some 
fifty miles below Mosul. Here Rassam discovered the foundations of a 


palace of Tiglath-pileser I. (1120 B. C.). 
‘Closely connected with this last expedition of Layard’s was that ot 


Rassam’s (1852-1854) whose greatest exploit was the discovery at Koyunjik 
of the ‘Library of Asurbanipal,’ consisting of thousands of clay tablets 
covered on both sides with closely written cuneiform inscriptions. The 
immense importance of this discovery will appear later. 

‘* About the same time (1851-1855), Botta’s successor at Mosul, Victor 
Place, did some work on the mound of Khorsabad, bringing to light, among 
other antiquities, one of the great gates of the city, flanked on each side by 
gigantic winged bulls, the space between being spanned by an arch springing 
from the backs of the bulls. 

*¢ While this work was going on in Assyria, Fresnel and Oppert began 
excavations in Babylonia (1852) and secured a valuable collection, which 
however was lost by the capsizing of their boat on the Tigris. Loftus (from 
1849) and Taylor (from 1852) also made excavations in Babylonia. These 
expeditions mark the close of what Prof. R. F. Harper calls the first period 
of Assyro-Babylonian excavations. 

‘* No further excavations of importance were made for about twenty years. 


‘In January, 1873, with: George Smith, the Second Period of excavations 
began. Between 1873 and 1876 Smith made three expeditions, from -the 
last of which he never returned, dying on his homeward journey at Aleppo, 
August 19, 1876, of a fever contracted in Baghdad. Smith’s chief work was 
to make a more thorough examination of the palaces in Koyunjik and 
especially of the Northwest palace discovered by Rassam. Rassam continued 
the work begun by Smith, and between 1877 and 1881 made three expedi- 
tions. The chief results of the first were the uncovering of another palace 


of Asurnasirpal at Nimroud, and the finding of the celebrated Bronze Gates 
of Shalmaneser II. In the same year he visited the palaces of Sennacherib 
and Asurbanipal at Koyunjik and brought back with him about 1400 tablets 
and the large ten-column cylinder of Asurbanipal, known as the Rassam 
cylinder and, by all odds, the finest inscription yet found. In his second 
expedition he directed his attention to Babylon. Besides the so-called Egibi 
tablets, contracts, etc., he brought with him this time inscriptions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and, what is more important, inscriptions of Nabonidus and 
Cyrus. During his last trip, the most important discovery was the Temple 
of the Sun at Abu Habba, the Sephervaim of the Old Testament and the 
Sippara of the inscriptions. This site was accidentally found while Rassam 
was hunting for another mound. It is only seven to eight hours southwest 
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of Baghdad, or less than 25 miles. From 1876-1881, while Rassam was 
also at work, the French vice-consul at Bassorah, Ernst de Sarzec, had been 
excavating at Tel Loh,’ in southern Babylonia. He has made excavations 
there at intervals during the last eleven years also. The remains discovered, 
which are now in the Louvre, are for the most part non-Semitic and belong 
to a very remote antiquity, antedating Sargon of Accad, who marks the rise 
of Semitic power in Babylonia and who (according to Prof. Sayce and 
others) reigned as far back as 3800 B. C. 


The Earliest Civilization ,of Babylonia and Egypt. 


The historic East is giving up its dead, and the story of the ruins and re- 
mains of its most ancient civilization is even more deeply interesting and 
instructive for the Biblical student than for the secular historian. In an 
altogether new sense the classical Ex Oriente /ux is proving itself true. The 
recent finds and discoveries in Bible lands have put an altogether new face 
on many of the oldest phases of history, and pick and spade have been mak- 
ing valuable contributions to Biblical archeology. In the face of the facts 
unearthed in the last decade or two, the idea, current in many critical cir- 
cles, that Abraham and his children and decendants, down to the Exodus, 
were a wholly rude and uncultured race, is demonstrably incorrect. It is 
now certain that in Babylonia, where the forefathers of the Hebrews lived 
for many years, the Semites who had emigrated into those districts, had, at 
a very early age, appropriated and developed further the civilization which 
the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia, the Summarians and Accadians, then 
already possessed. The immigration of Semites, the stock and family to 
which also the Hebrews belonged, began centuries before Terah, the father 
of Abraham, settled there, and Abraham himself lived there for seventy-five 
years. In fact, such was the state of civilization of these people that, as 
early as the twentieth century, B. C., the Semitic crowded out of Babylonia 
the old Turanian Summeric tongue, and in turn became the language of the 
people, the court, and of literature, the old language being retained only as 
a dead tongue, by priests and savants. Such is the story now told us by the 
cuneiform inscriptions found in late years in the Euphrates and Tigris lands. 

Just within recent months a new and unexpected turn has been given to 
this problem by the researches of the Assyriologist of Munich, Prof. Fr. 
Hommel, who, in an autograph volume, has furnished data to show that 
even the oldest civilization of Egypt, which all along has been tacitly ac- 
cepted as having been indigenous and self-developed, drew largely on Baby- 
lonia for its culture and religion. In this way the earliest homes of the 
ancestors of the Israelites are shown to have been the very original seats of 
the highest culture developed at that early age. In view of these data the 
naturalistic idea at the bottom of so much negative Biblical criticism of the 
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day, according to which the Hebrews were originally an exceedingly crude 
nomadic tribe, without law or letters, and only gradually acquiring the first 
elements of civilization, is inconsistent with the results of scholarly research. 
Hommel argues his proposition along four lines, namely, by a comparison 
of sacred places in Babylon and Egypt, then by placing side by side the my- 
thologies of the two countries, and next their languages and writing, and to 
the satisfaction of many scholars has proved that the dependence of Egyp- 
tian culture on the Babylonian prehistoric times is a fact that can no longer 
be denied. The methods aud manners of this argument can be seen from a 
few examples. 

The Babylonian Zridu, the sacred place of worship, has the same mean- 
ing that the Egyptian Memphis has, namely, the ‘‘ good place,” or ‘*the 
place of the good (God).” The most ancient name of Zridu, namely, 
Nunki, is in re, although not etymologically, the same as the Egyptian dw, 
the On of the Hebrew Bible. A comparison of eighteen divinities of Assy- 
rian mythology with those of the Egyptian shows that, not only in individ- 
ual names but also in the functions and grouping of these gods and goddesses 
there is a strong argument and evidence to make it highly probable that the 
Egyptians in prehistoric times emigrated from Babylonia, and notwithstand- 
ing that the Nile lands have given peculiar shape and form to their civiliza- 
tion, have retained enough of the Semitic type to demonstrate to the schol- 
arly investigator this origin. The three highest gods in the oldest Assyrian 
system, for instance, Anum, /n-lilla, and Bel, representing heaven, air, and 
earth, find their counterpart in the Egyptian triad Wun, Shu, and Sed, to 
whom similar functions are assigned. This agreement extends even to the 
wives assigned by both systems to these leading divinities. 

In regard to the languages of Babylonia and Egypt, the same close con- 
nection can be shown. Such prominent authorities.as Brugsch and Lagarde 
have in former years already maintained this relationship. More recently 
the famous Egyptologist, Professor Erman, has compared these languages in 
detail, and, in regard to grammatical structures and forms, has reached the 
conclusion that the old Egyptian is developed from a Semitic basis; at least 
a beginning has been made in showing an agreement also in the lexicon. 
Erman has shown such an etymological connection in the case of sixty-seven 
words, and to these Hommel has added some forty more. 

In regard to the system of writing in vogue both in Egypt and Babylon, a 
similar dependence of the former on the latter can be demonstrated with a 
considerable degree of probability. Hommel has made the singular discov- 
ery that thirty-four signs in the Egyptian system have been developed from 
the old Babylonian. In this way the idea of the original character of the 
Egyptian writing is seen to be incorrect: The difference between the two 
systems, which consists largely in this, that the Babylonians used straight 
lines and cuneiform or wedge-shape characters, while the Egyptians used 
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rounded and curved characters, has been developed from the character of the 
material upon which these people wrote, and the kind of instruments used. 
The Babylonians used bricks, cylinders, etc., which, when inscribed they 
dried in the sun; the Egyptians, doubtlessly, first wrote on animal skins and 
papyrus. 

It is on the basis of such arguments that Hommel has reached the conclu- 
sion, certainly novel in Biblical and Oriental antiquities, namely, that the 
Egyptian civilization and literature and religion have drawn largely from old 
Babylonian or Summerian sources. Naturally the new thesis is not without 
its difficulties; but these are of a character which can doubtless be removed 
by later researches. The facts now seem to be that the Babylonians and 
those who afterwards became Egyptians dwelt together for a time in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and that this, as is presupposed by 
the Biblical records, is the oldest seat and center of civilization. The deeper 
our convictions are of the Providential guidance of Israel by God, the more 
we see an educational process in the fact that Abraham spent some seventy 
years at this ancient center, and Jacob and his descendants some four hun- 
dred years in Egypt.—Dr. V. von Strauss und Torney, of Dresden. 





The Exhibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


The private exhibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund held, by kind 
permission of the Marquis of Bute, at 83 Eccleston square, from July 15th to 
26th, was highly interesting to students of ancient Egyptian art and civiliza- 
tion. Fragments of wall paintings from tombs 6f the XIth or XIIth Dynasty, 
at El Bersheh, were exhibited side by side with water-color sketches made 
but a few months ago by Mr. Percy Buckman, and faithful copies of scenes 
and signs from the tombs of Beni Hasan and Dés el-Gebrawi by Mr. W. 
Blackden and Mr. Howard Carter. The fine work in drawing and colors, 
the enamel-like firmness and thickness of the paint on a small fragment of 
limestone with a drawing of three geese upon it was particularly noticeable 
among the ancient work. But a great attraction to Egyptologists was to 
be found in copies of single hieroglyphs of the XIIth and earlier Dynasties, 
such as were still drawn and colored in conformity with the nature of the 
objects which they were originally intended to represent. Nearly two 
hundred of these hieroglyphs have now been carefully fac-similed by artists 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund during the last two seasons. We have only 
to look at the condition of one fine fragment from the tomb of Tahutihotep 
at El,Bersheh, to recognize afresh how imperative it is that faithful pictorial 
records should forthwith be made of the exposed monuments of ancient 
Egypt. M. de Morgan is pushing on this work in the name of the Service 
des Antiquités with his well known administrative ability; but the field is 
wide and the skilled laborers in it are few, while even the strong hand of 
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the director of Ghizeh cannot altogether stay the destruction wrought there 
by the hand of nature and by the natural man. The tomb of Tahutihotep 
has long been wrecked beyond all possibility of reconstruction in situ— 
probably by earthquake; and on that account, Mr. W. Fraser, as an officer 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, was permitted by M. Grébaut to save the 
best of the fallen painted blocks from further damage and defacement by 
the Arabs. 

In the Zimes of October 7, 1890, Mr. Villiers Stuart offered £50 to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, on condition that forty-nine other persons should 
each give a like sum, toward the work of securing exact copies of scenes 
and inscriptions from the Ancient Egyptian monuments. At present, we 
understand that only three persons (two English and one American) have 
come forward in response to his challenge. But this exhibition will 
certainly have aroused both fresh and new interests for an undertaking 
which appeals to all students of science, of art and of history. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The raised map, as the official advertisement calls it, is now a fixed fact, 
and the first copy to reach America is before me as I write. That it is in 
every way satisfactory scarcely needs to be said. How the land part shall 
be tinted is one of the minor questions yet to be answered, but it seems to be 
agreed that small red spots for the towns, with numbers attached referring 
to a list at the side, will be the best way of marking the places. No country 
so much requires to be known in its contour, and I have been amazed at the 
effect produced by this map as it makes its first impression upon the visitor’s 
mind. By the way, the younger ministers, theological students and Sunday 
school teachers are the best informed persons in Biblical realities, and it is 
most encouraging to see their intelligence and reverent interest in such 
matters. 

It is hoped that some institution will take the entire set of publications 
now on exhibit, and I shall be glad to arrange for their sale. Some of the 
volumes have become exceedingly rare, and will soon be unattainable. 
There are ten volumes of the surveys, in quarto, and there are twenty-four 
volumes of the Quarterly Statements, from 1869 onward. All the special 
volumes are here, as well, but they are not rare. No duty has been paid on 
these books, but that can be arranged without difficulty in any case, and to 
an institution of education there will be no duty to pay. 

The news is that Mr. Bliss has been in London giving account of his work 
at Lachish, and, unconsciously, indicating by his intelligence and Syrian 
training his special fitness for the situation of excavating agent, that a new 
firman is eagerly expected but the proposed place cannot be told as yet; 
that a volume on Lachish will appear in the autumn; that a crocodile eight 
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feet long has lately been killed in the Lerka near Casarva; that the Haifa 
railway is already in use for five miles; that a headquarters for the Fund’s 
publications has been established in Jerusalem, and that casts of the Lachish 
tablet and other objects can now be obtained through the undersigned. 

In the July Statement Herr Schick writes on the second wall, with a dia- 
gram which places the position of the Church of the Sepulchre outside. He 
also gives a full explanation of ‘‘ building terms” and shows tools used in 
working on stone and brick. 

A very important article is made up of answers to questions put to the 
people in regard to sacred trees, local deities, hidden gold, the ‘evil eye,” 
enchantments, charms, and so forth. 

Dr. Post gives an account of his visit to the recesses of the Lebanon, and 
promises a full map, showing the groves of cedars. He adds a list of plants 
collected on his trip. 

We are indebted to Major Conder for further study of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, with a table of some forty signs having Cypriote equivalents. 

A list of books in the Fund’s library is given’ to indicate to benevolent 
readers its wants in its special field. 

As the daily work of the exhibit goes on I am impressed with the fact 
that this is the day of uncovering the past. The Egypt Fund has intrusted 
me with certain publications, and I am glad to show them. In the Anthro- 
pology building there is a remarkable exhibit from an Ohio mound, and 


another from Honduras. The University of Pennsylvania makes an excel- 
lent showing of general archeological work. In other ways we are here 
presented with the voices of the past and they are found to be one voice, the 
voice of the child of the Divine Father, who are first children and then men. 
TueEopore F. WRIGHT, 
B. 40, Dept. L, World’s Fair, or, U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Reviews. 


BaBYLONIAN ConTRACT TABLETS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
Art. Edited and Translated by Alfred B. Moldenke. 

The results of Assyrian and Babylonian discovery have given us an im- 
mense literature. Among the most interesting are the transaction tablets 
and cylinders, referring to land rents, building contracts, promissory notes, 
bank accounts, sales of houses, marriage grants, sales of slaves, and really 
all kinds of traffic that was required to be recorded. One large collection of 
these records the transactions of a single firm of money-lenders, which sub- 
sisted from generation to generation during the successive reigns of the later 
Babylonian kings. They are all carefully dated, and have furnished impor- 
tant aid to a correct chronology of that period. The publication by Dr. 
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Strassmaier of many hundreds of the clay contract tablets which have been 
discovered under the soil of Babylonia, opened up a new mine of informa- 
tion as regards the social life of the ancient population in the valley of the 
Euphrates. Dr. Oppert was one of the first to work at it; and to his inde- 
fatigable labors, followed by those of Dr. Peiser, we owe an unexpected 
knowledge of ancient Babylonian law. A very useful publication is K. L. 
Tallquist’s ** Die Sprache der Contracte Nabt-nd-ids,” published in 1890, 
which deals not with the matter but with the language of such of the tablets 
as belong to the reign of Nabonidus, the last king of Babylonia, and partly, 
also, to the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus. 

We are very glad to welcome Dr. Moldenke’s contribution to Assyriology. 
The twenty-one texts published in his work are taken from the Ward Collec- 
tion of Babylonian Antiquities, which is in the possession of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art of New York, and comprise all the tablets of the reign 
of Nabonidus (554-538 B. C.) that are contained in one case. Dr. Moldenke 
intends to publish all the remaining texts of the collection. 

The book has been arranged as follows: (1) the cuneiform text, (2) a 
short description of the tablet, (3) the transliteration and translation, (4) a 
few notes and necessary references, and (5) an explanation of the subject 
matter of the text. To this, two indices—one, a general index of all the 
names; the other, an index with reference to parentage,—and a glossary of 
the Assyrian words, have been added. 

The following is the subject matter of some of the texts: 

‘* Ukagaturashad had embarked in the grocery business. She had received 
a commission from Nurra, Nabutum, and Belshunu to furnish ten shekels’ 
worth of groceries as well as four and one-third shekels’ worth of vegetables. 
She acquitted herself of this commission, and obtained this tablet as a 
receipt.” 

‘¢ Two brothers, Kalba and Ittimardukbalatu, enter into an agreement 
concerning the disposal of certain funds, perhaps left to them by their de- 
ceased father. Kalba seems to possess a generous heart, for he promises his 
brother a yearly support of ten shekels, besides giving him the remainder 
left over from the money inherited from his father.” 

‘¢ Shapikzir and Nabueter have made a business venture together. Besides 
the little money they invested, they borrowed as capital to work with a cer- 
tain amount of money from Bel , the son of Nabushumusur. Now, 
there had been some disagreement, and the partners sought to frame this 
document, as an agreement explaining their relations toward one another. 
Nabueter is thus shown to be one-third of a mana in debt to Nabushumiddin, 
which sum he covers by real estate in the city and in the country. In the 
profit derived from their business, both are to have an equal share, except- 
ing that Nabueter is to have an additional amount of two shekels, by virtue 
of some service (not explained in this tablet) rendered. This sum is to be 
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paid upon his name; that is, he is to give a receipt for this money indepen- 
dent of the firm-name, he alone receiving the firm money.” 

This contract is witnessed by Nabdbalatsnikbi, the son of Ziria, the son of 
the carpenter, and two others, and is dated ‘‘ Babylon, in the month Mar- 
cheshwan, on the r1th day, in the sixth year of Nabiina’id, King of Baby- 
lon,” which would be 540 B. C. 

Dr. Moldenke’s work was submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in the University Faculty of 
Philosophy, Columbia College. It is a painstaking and scholarly work, and 
no doubt Dr. Moldenke will rank high as an Assyriologist. He is a brother 
of Dr. Chas. E. Moldenke, the well-known Egyptologist. 





Tue TALE oF THE Two Brotuers. A Fairy Tale of Ancient Egypt. 
By Charles E. Moldenke, A. M., Ph. D. 


Part I of this work, containing the Hieratic text of the D’Orbiney Papyrus 
in the British Museum, was published last year. Parts I-IV are now issued 
in one volume, containing the hieroglyphic transcription of Part I, transla- 
tion of the Papyrus, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. To the student of 
the ancient Egyptian language and literature this work is invaluable. Copies 
will be sent postpaid for twenty-five cents upon application to Dr. Moldenke, 
No. 124 East 46th Street, New York. 


Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie is engaged on a translation of the various 
tales found in Egyptian papyri, a work which should be as popular with the 
general reader as it will be useful to students. 


‘ 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia : 
The following subscriptions since July 20th are gratefully acknowledged : 
Rev. Montgomery Schuyler, Rev. Peter Tinsley, D. D.....$5 00 
J. W. Tiemann 
S. Victor Constant 
Rev. W. L. Ziegenfuss, D.D. 5 00 Prof. A. P. Bissell, D. D..... 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cone ; Mrs. Samuel L. Mather 
Thomas H. Russell Library Company of Philadel- 
Mrs. George R. Williams.... 5 00 
Mrs. Odle Close OstTERHOUT FREE LiBRARY..25 00 
Francis Whiting 
Mrs. Harriet S. Barnes 
The work at Thebes undertaken by the Fund will require at least as large 
an outlay as that of past years. Let us hope that the falling off in subscrip- 
tions and donations is but temporary. 
Boston, Mass., August 20, 1893. Wituiam C. Winstow. 
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Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 


From July 2oth to date I have received very thankfully these subscriptions ; 
Hannibal Public Library S. Victor Constant 
Northampton Public Library. 5 oo Astor Library 
Princeton Theolog’] Seminary 5 co The Buflalo Library 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cone American Geographical Soc’y 5 oo 
Thomas H. Russell Mrs. Samuel L. Mather 
Rochester Theolog’] Seminary 5 00 Evanston Free Public Library 5 00 
Hon. MarTINn BRIMMER.... 50 00 Salem Public Library 
Julius W. Tiemann.... »~ i 5 ap 

It is my earnest hope that not only will subscribers to Bent Hasan J. renew 
their subscriptions to the Survey, but that many of the subscribers to the reg- 
ular work of the Fund (now in progress at Thebes) will wish to procure this 
initial volume of the Survey. 


Witiiam C. WInsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, August 20, 1893. 


Archeological Notes. 
Dr. James Alexander Craig, of Cincinnati, who recently spent some time 
studying the cuneiform tablets in the British Museum, has been appointed 


professor of Semitic languages and Hellenistic Greek in the University of 
Michigan. 


Part XVI of Drs. Davis and Cobern’s ‘* Ancient Egypt in the Light of Re- 
cent Discoveries,” is devoted to “The Egyptian Pantheon,” giving an 
account of the most prominent gods of Ancient Egypt, and being Part II of 
the ** Religion of Ancient Egypt.” 


The October Brsi1 will contain an interesting article on the ‘*‘ Mythology 
of Primitive Peoples,” showing the origin of the religious ideas of some of 
the earlier nations. The October number will also contain an article by 
Prof. Brugsch on ‘‘ Prehistoric Cannibalism in Egypt.” 

In the Homiletic Review for September, Rev. Camden M. Cobern has an 
interesting article on ‘*The New ‘Life of Christ’ recently discovered in 
Egypt,” a practical paper, taking a general view of the circumstances under 
which the document was probably composed, and noting also its homiletic 
value. 


M. de Morgan, the director of the Egyptian Service of Antiquities has 
discovered a bilingual Vannic and Assyrian inscription which is of consider- 
able philological importance. He obtained squeezes of the inscriptions at 
the risk,of his life. The inscriptions were erected by Menuas, who ruled 
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over the Vannic Kingdom in the eighth century B. C. The squeezes have 
just been published in the Receuil dé Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a 
Archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes, XIV, 3, 4. 


In addition to presénting his own paper at the late Congress of Literature 
in Chicago, the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow was deputed by the council to 
read the paper by Prof. A. H. Sayce on ‘* Assyrian Tablet Libraries,” and 
that on ‘* Babylonian and Assyrian Archeology” by Mr. H. Rassam. A 
paper by M. Naville arrived too late to be read. Also a paper by Dr. Chas. 
H. S. Davis on ‘‘ The Mythology of Ancient Egypt, and the Book of the 
Dead” was received too late, but will be published in the Proceedings. 





We have received a little pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Egyptian Pantheon. 
An Explanatory Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, collected and classified 
with especial reference to the religion and funerary rites of Ancient Egypt,” 
by Armand De Potter. 

This collection, which is exhibited in the Egyptian section of the archxo- 
logical department at the Columbian Exposition, is the result of the research 
and careful selection of an amateur American archeologist, Orientalist and 
traveler. A very brief history of Egypt is given, also short chapters on fune- 
rary rites, manner of embalming, and a glossary of mythological and other 
words. 


In Assyria interest was usually at four per cent., but sometimes, more es- 
pecially when objects like iron were borrowed, at three per cent. Houses 
were let on lease, and the deeds which conveyed them gave a careful inven- 
tory of their contents. A house sold at Nineveh on the 16th of Sivan, or 
May, B. C, 692, for one manch of silver, or forty-five dollars, the average 
‘ price of a slave. The records of the Egibi banking firm recently discovered 
in Babylonia extend from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Darius 
Hystaspis. The deeds were kept in large jars, and, like the Rothschilds of 
modern days, the firm increased its wealth by lending money to kings. The 
father generally took his sons into partnership during his lifetime. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Joseph Halévy 
read a paper upon the Rape of Proserpine in Babylonian mythology. Hith- 
erto this legend has been considered exclusively Greek, or perhaps as derived 
from the Egyptian myth of Isis and Osiris. But M. Halévy now claims to 
have discovered it on a Babylonian tablet of the fifteenth century B. C., 
which was among those found at Tel el-Amarna. Nergal, the Babylonian 
Plutg or Hades, desires to wed Eris-Kigal (=‘‘the desire of Hades”) who 
is the daughter of Anu, the Babylonian Jupiter. On the refusal of the 
father, Nergal orders Namtar, who plays the part of Hermes as conductor of 
the dead, to bring her by force to his palace. Eris-Kigal yields to threats, 
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and consents to become the wife of Nergal, on condition of sharing his au- 
thority. ‘I wish,” she says, ‘‘to share the power that you exercise: you 
shall be the lord, and I will be the lady.” The text then goes on: ‘* Nergal 
approves of this, and instead of being angry, embraces her and dries her 
tears. ‘All that thou desirest from this moment, that I will grant to thee.’” 


The last number of the Babylonian and Oriental Review contains two arti- 
cles of interest. Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen gives an account of Tel el- 
Amarna, which he has recently visited. His special object is to show how 
the foreign names on the tombs confirm the evidence of the tablets, that 
many of the officials at the court of Khuenaten were, in all probability, 
Syrians, Amorites, and Babylonians, who formed part of the retinue of the 
foreign queens of Amenophis III. Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie discusses 
the question of the first mention of hemp in China. He assigns its introduc- 
tion to the beginning of the seventeenth century B. C., when it was brought 
into the west of northern China by the Tchou, who may have learned both 
the name and the use of it from the Scythians of central Asia. 


The interest felt in the discovery of the Gospel of Peter is shown by the 
fact that two independent fac-similes of the MS. have already appeared. 
One is published in the A/émoires of the French School at Cairo, under the 
editorship of M. A. Lods. This contains not only the Gospel and Apoca- 
lypse, but also the Book of Enoch, in which M. Lods takes a special inter- 
est. The mode of reproduction is by heliogravure; and the price is 40 
francs. The other fac-simile is by Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt, of Leipzig, who 
paid a visit to Egypt for the special purpose of photograving the MS. He 
has confined himself to the Gospel and the Apocalypse, which together make 
just twenty plates. But he has prefixed an introduction, giving a descrip- 
tion of the MS., palzographical notes, and a biography. He also prints the - 
text in a remarkably beautiful fount of Greek type. This is published at 
Leipzig by Hinyichs, at 12.50 marks. 


The curious relic of the literature of the reign of Ramses II., known as 
the Papyrus D’Orbiney, was purchased by Mrs. D’Orbiney in Italy and sub- 
mitted to the Vicompte De Rougé in Paris for inspection, who at once rec- 
ognized its romantic character, and published an abstract of its contents in 
the Revue Archeologique. This gave it a high money value, and placed it 
beyond the convenience of the Museum of the Louvre to secure it. It was 
bought by the direction of the British Museum, and published in fac-simile 
by that institution. Dr. Brugsch made a complete translation of it into Ger- 
man in 1864, and published it in his charming little sketch of travels gn the 
Nile, entitled ‘* dus dem Orient,” but without making known his opinion of 
its value as bearing upon the complicated mythological systems of Egypt, 
and also necessarily without noticing the relation of its principal character 
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to one of the royal cartouches on the second tablet of Abydos, discovered by 
M. Diimichen, after the corridors of the palace of Seti I. were exposed to 
view by the excavations of Mariette Bey. 

In the Cambridge Essays of 1858, Mr. C. W. Goodwin described and com- 
mented upon the papyrus, in an article upon Hieratic Papyri, which may 
be considered as marking a new era in the history of modern Egyptian phi- 
lology. The publication of the text in 1860 was accompanied by a valuable 
preliminary notice from thé pen of Dr. Samuel Birch. In 1863, M. Le 
Page Renouf gave a transliteration and interlinear version of the first thirteen 
pages of the papyrus. In the year 1864, M. Chabas devoted one of the most 
important articles of the second series of his Mé/anges Egyptologiques to 
the analysis of a long and difficult portion of this text. Besides Dr. Brugsch 
translation one was made in French by M. Maspero. A complete transla- 
tion was made in English by M. Le Page Renouf, which was published in 
1873 in volume II of the ‘‘ Records of the Past.” The best translation yet 
made is the one by Dr. Moldenke noticed in this number of Brsiia. 

The papyrus now in the British Museum was in the possession of Seti IT. 
of the XIX dynasty, while he was still heir presumptive to the throne. The 


story was written by Enna, one of the most distinguished scribes of the 
period. 


The abundant records of the reign of Sennacherib are in closest harmony 


with the Biblical narrative. Asa single instance of this harmony we place 
side by side the two accounts of his first expedition against Judah: 


II KINGS, XVIII: 13-16. TERRA COTTA PRISM FROM RUINS OF SEN- 


“Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up NACHERIB’S PALACE. 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 


them. And Hezekiah, king of Judah, sent to 


“Because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would 
not submit to my yoke, I came up against him, 


the king of Assyria, to Lachish, saying, ‘I 
have offended; return from me; that which 
thou puttest on me will I bear.’ And the 
king of Assyria appointed to Hezekiah three 
hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of 
gold. And Hezekiah gave all the silver that 
was found in the house of the Lord and in the 
treasures of the king’s house.” 


and by the force of my arms, and the might of 
my power, I took forty-six of his strong fenced 
cities, and of the smaller towns I took and 
plundered a countless number. And Heze- 
kiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem like a bird 
in a cage; building towers around the city so 
as to hem him in, and raising banks of earth 
against the gates to prevent escape. Then 
upon this Hezekiah fell the fear of the power 
of my arms, and he sent to me the chiefs and 
elders of Jerusalem, with thirty talents of gold 
and eight hundred talents of silver, a rich and 
immense booty.” 


The only point of difference in the two accounts is the amount of silver 


ransom. 
nations. 


It may be that this is owing to the different weights of the two 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure ‘questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 


Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
‘hapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘¢The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘* Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nedireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Liewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nee,” included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Teli-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. . Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 


the purpose of the survey in Brsxia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 


Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R.8., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. ©. B., 
G. C.M.G., F. R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 


marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tae ReCovERY oF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir CHarites WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tae Survey or Wesrern Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tae AronaoLoaioaAL Work or M. 
CrermMont-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae GroroaicaAL Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. EXoOAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tae Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. ‘It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry mnro MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, Lecenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archsological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


BIBLIA 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 


and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 


obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
TYPIs: 


MDCCCXCIII. 


VENALIS PROSTAT 


Apup OMNES BIBLIOPOLAS. 





